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442 MODEEN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Armenia, since the Roman de Thebes (ca. 1150) already lias 
(3871-2) : 

Li tierz, qui meine la reine, 

Fu fiz Hergart, le rei d'Ermine; 

and this son of the king of Armenia is one of three who are of the 
best of Thebes.* We must not forget, too, that Chaucer's " Lyeys " 
(K. T. 58) was in Lesser Armenia (cf. my paper, The Historical 
Background of Chaucer's Knight, p. 229) ; see also Skeat (Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, i, 77. 

(2) The "Fryse" of Romance of the Rose 1093 is interpreted 
by Skeat as " Friesland." But did Priesland ever abound in gold ? 
It is probably Phrygia that is meant. See Roman de Thebes 6630 : 
Nel donast por tot 1'or de Frise. 

Plrrygia suggests Midas, the Pactolus (Lydia was anciently in- 
cluded in Phrygia), and embroidery in gold. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



' Look what ' 



Loc(a) hwcet is used by iElfric and Wulfstan in the sense of 
" whatever." I find the same use in The Second Book of Records 
of the Town of Southampton, Long Island, p. 31, in the minutes of 
a court held on Sept. 1, 1663 : " At this said Cort Samuel King 
being held in examination about his deficiency in non payment of 
his due to ye ministry at Southold, it is determined by the Cort that 
look what is due from him, . . . his accompt shall bee demanded, 
and if hee . . . refuse to pay it shall then bee levyed by the cun- 
stable." 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



Chaucer's " Long Castel " 

Professor Frederick Tupper in his note on Chaucer and Richmond 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxi, 250 f.) has partly explained the passage 
which he cites from the Book of the Duchess. He points out that it 
is John, Earl of Bichmond, to whom Chaucer alludes in " Johan 
. . . riche hil." One difficulty with the rest of the interpretation 
is that Professor Tupper introduces Bichmond twice: first, as a 
"long castel," and secondly, as a "riche hil." Furthermore, it 

4 Cf. the king of Persia (n, 4764) , the king of Nubia (v, 6654), the duke 
of Syria ( 6603 ) , etc. Boccaccio, it may be noted in passing, mentions 
Armenia in two of the stories of the Decameron (n, 7; v, 7). 



